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JL  HE  following  Char  after  of  Mr*  Giitt^  ex- 
reacted  from  a  work  of  confirlerable  merit,  pub- 
II (bed  In  1789,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  not  ^accept¬ 
able  to  the  American  reader,  as  the  beH  preface 
vv  e  can  give  to  the  following  very  InterefEnr 
Letter, 


The  emancipators  of  nations,  and  the  deliverers 
•of  their  native  land  from  political  thraldom,  are 
Airly  entitled  to  the  warmeft  retributions  of  gra¬ 
titude  which  the  liberality  of  mankind  can.  paw 

V  Ja.  /, 

both  on  account  of  the  Importance  of  the  bench!-* 
and  the  general  difficulty  of  Its  achievement.  To 
roufe  the  languid,  to  inflame  the  cold,  and  to  :T- 
rpire  the  ipiritlefs,  is  not  the  work  of  CGsimcn 
valent  s  or  inferior  fouls — but  of  tranfeeadent 
abilities,  -emulous  of  diillnftion  by  deathleis  deeds, 
mo  of  Tpe-d  vr  yep  his  invigorated  by  genome  p? 
aioUlm,  To  percei  jc  the  happy  moment  sbr  ren¬ 
dering  ivdr  exertions  effectual,  and  toieize  ont: 
f./r-"DTjate  opr  art  unity  which  the  revolution  of  time 
an  rl  0 f  a  i  ei  d tv t ~  has  ~  m du etc  for  yivisty  decilive 
dvvvacy  to  their  efforts*  ace  inftances  of  iagaclty and 
tWr  fepyj  -'ane  reiblutlaa  and  *  igorous  de~ 
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termination,  in  the  high  eft  degree  laudable  ;  which 
may  be  extolled,  but  cannot  be  exaggerated.  So 
many  concurrent  circumftances  are  requifite  to  fhake 
off  the  yoke  of  Jong-confirmed  ufurpation,  to  infufe 
a  contempt  of  threatened  menaces  without  infring¬ 
ing  fraternal  affection,  and  to  elevate  a  people  from 
the  meannefs  of  obfequiou$  fervility  to  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  independence,  that  to  combine  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  to  direct  their  operation,  and  to  mo¬ 
derate  their,  energy,  are  marks  of  fuch  merit  as 
defer  vediy  claim  the  ampleft  and  richeft  civic  meed 

that  can  recompenie  the  worthy  Citizen. 

\ 

Mr.  Grattan  is  certainly  one  of  the  molt  con- 
ipicuou's  ornaments  of  the  Irifh  Senate. — As  apubii  : 
fpeaker,  his  voice  is  thin,  fharp,  alnd  far  from  pow¬ 
erful  ;  not  devoid  of  a  variety  of  tones,  but  thefe 
neither  rich  nor  mellow ;  and  though  not  harfh, 
its  want  of  an  harmonious  modulation  is  often 
ftrildng.  Unequal  to  impaffioned  energy  it  is  fhrill 
when  it  fhould  be  commanding,  and  in  its  lower 
notes,  is  fometimes  fcarcely  audible,  from  its  hol¬ 
la  wnefs  of  found. — -But  his  language  is  lofty,  mag¬ 
nificent,  copious,  and  peculiarly  Ills  own.  Not 
tricked  out  with  the  gaudy  drefs  of  poetic  phrafes, 
nor  fatiguing  the  attention  with  pompous  terms, 
high-founding,  but  unmeaning,  but  familiarly  com¬ 
bining  ftrengtli  with  beauty,  concifenefs  with  or¬ 
nament,  and  fublimity  with  elegance.  Adapted  to 
the  exigence  of  the  occafion,  it  is  nowh  wide- 
ipreading  conflagration,  and  anon  a  concentered 
fire :  now  abundant  and  fplendid,  then  brief  and 
pointed  \  equally  fitted  to  inftrucft,  delight,  cr 
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agitate  ;  to  foothe  the  foul  to  peace,  or  to  awaken 
and  aroufe  all  its  exalted  and  elevated  energies. 
His  delivery  admirably  accords  with  the  dyle  of  his 
oratory ;  never  languid,  or  infipid,  or  cold,  but 
always  pofle  fling  a  plealing  warmth,  expreflive  of 
feeling  and  imparting  fpirit :  whilf:  Ills  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  generally  correct,  though  frequently  rapid, 
is  never  crowded  or  redundant,  but  didincx  and  ar¬ 
ticulate,  leaving  ample  {pace  for  drength  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  emphafis.  In  his  manner,  life,  animation 
and  ardour  predominate,  and  that  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  they  fafcinate  the  prejudiced,  and  invigorate 
the  torpid.  From  their  impel ie,  Prof:  diction 
forgets  for  a  moment  the  voice  of  the  Minuter, 
and  the  influence  of  Place,  Penflon,  and  Peerage 
have  but  an  enfeebled  hold  on  the  half-revived  car- 
cafe.  All  are  confcious  of  a  new-born  ip  ark  of  pa¬ 
triotic  fire,  that  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric 
fliock,  and  alas  !  too,  with  its  fhort-lived  duration, 
darts  from  bread  to  bread.  With  comprehenfive 
intelligence  embracing  a  great  object,  not  catch¬ 
ing  at  its  parts  by  detail,  he  takes  in  the  whole 
at  one  glance,  and  fees  indantly  the  pivot 
whereon  it  turns,  with  almod  intuitive  acute  nefs . 
In  argument  he  is  drong,  pointed,  clofe,  and  con- 
cludve,  never  deviating  from  his  fubjcd,  never 
ftraying  in  fearch  of  extraneous  matter,  but  ex¬ 
plaining  with  fuccefs  what  he  underftands  with 
facility.  He  con  duds  not  the  mind  to  the  conclu- 
don  he  aims  at  by  a  long  chain  of  abdrufe  difquif- 
tion,  but  guides  it  with  Teeming  eafe  through*  the 
plealing  path  of  natural  illudration.  Every  man 
thinks  he  could  reafon  like  him,  but  when  attempted 
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it  Is  found  to  be  the  bow  of  Ulyftes.  In  the  refuta-, 
tlonofMs  opponents  he  puts  forth  ail  his  might,  and 
accumulates  his  force  to  overwhelm  and  cpprefs 
them ;  but  his  fuperior  greatnefs  is  moft  apparent 
when  he  enforces  what  cannot  be  denied — when  he 
defends  the  rights  of  an  oppreffed  people,  deluded 
In  their  juft  hopes,  and  defrauded  of  their  Consti¬ 
tutional  Rights ! 

His  fund  of  knowledge  is  great,  and  his  dili¬ 
gence  of  acquisition  ftill  greater  ;  hence  the  matter 
of  his  ipeeches  is  ever  of  thefirft  impreffion.  Early 
in  life  diftinguifhed  as  one  of  the  belt  Scholars  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Dublin,  which  had  the  honour  of  his 
education,  no  time  fince  has  been  loft  to  increafe 
his  foil  acquirements,  and  to  add  to  clatlic  and  fei- 
entificlore,  a  competent  flail  in  the  law,  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  conftitution,  and  amaftery  of 
-polite  literature.  Thus  to  every  fuhjetft  of  dif- 
cudion,  he  comes  perfectly  prepared,  familiar  with 
what  it  requires,  and  inftantly  bringing  it  forth  as 
the  contingence  demands  ;  inftru cling  the  youthful 
and  delighting  the  aged  with  the  mature  fruits  of 
a  capacious  mind,  rich,  in  its  native  produce  and 
richer  from  careful  cultivation.  To  his  Par¬ 
liamentary  conduct  we  have  already  alluded  ;  audit 
is  only  neceffary  to  add,  that  he  took  the  moft  de¬ 
cided  lead  againft  Mr.  Orders  noted  commercial 
Propositions,  Supporting  with  ability,  unufual  even 

t 

in  him,  the  trade  and  liberty  of  Ireland. 


T  O 

My  Fellow-Citizens  of  Dublin . 


I  THANK  you  for  pad  favours.  I  have  found  in  you  a  kind 
and  a  gracious  Matter — you  have  found  in  me  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  Servant ; — under  that  impreflion  I  beg  to  affure  you, 
that  fo  long  as  the  prefent  date  of  Reprefentation  in  the 
Commons  Houfe  continues,  fo  long  mutt  I  refpedffully 
decline  the  honour  of  foliciting  at  your  hands  a  feat  in  that 
Affembly. 

On  this  principle  it  was  I  withdrew  from  Parliament,  toge¬ 
ther  with  thofe  with  whom  I  a£l — and  I  now  exercife  my 
privilege,  and  difcharge  my  duty  in  communicating  with  my 
Conftituents,  at  the  eve  of  a  General  Election,  fome  fay  an 
immediate  difloiution,  when  I  am  to  render  back  a  truft, 
which,  until  Parliament  fhall  be  reformed,  I  do  not  afpire 
to  re-affume.  The  account  of  the  moft  material  parts  of  my 
conduct,  together  with  the  reafon  of  my  refolution,  will  be 
the  ftibjedl  of  this  Letter. 

When  I  fpeak  of  my  conduct,  I  mean  that  adopted  in  com¬ 
mon  and  in  concert  with  the  other  Gentlemen.  We  fhould 
have  felt  ourfelves  deficient  in  duty  if  we  had  not  made  one 
effort,  before  the  clofe  of  the  parliament,  for  the  rettoration 
of  domeftic  peace,  by  the  only  means  by  which  it  feemed 
attainable — conciliation ;  and  if  we  had  not  fubmitted  our 
opinions,  however  fallible,  and  our  anxieties,  however  infig- 
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Jiificant,  oft  a  fubjedl,  which,  in  its  existence,  fhook  your 
flate  *,  and  in  its  confequences,  muft  fhake  the  empire.  Our 
opinion  was,  that  the  origin  of  the  evil,  the  fource  of  the 
difeontent,  and  the  parent  of  the  difturbance,  was  to  be 
traced  to  an  ill-ftarr’d  and  deftruclive  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  Miilifter  of  the  Crown  to  give  to  the  Monarch  a 
power  which  the  Conftitution  never  intended :  to  render  the 
King  in  Parliament  every  thing,  and  the  People  nothing;  and 
to  work  the  people  completely  oat  of  the  houfe  of  Commons, 
and  in  their  place  to  feat  and  eftablifh  the  Chief  Magiftrate 
abfolute  aiid  irrefiflible.  It  appeared  to  us  that  a  Minifter 
guilty  of  fuch  a  crime,  is  as  much  a  traitor  to  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  as  the  People  would  be  to  the  King,  if  they  fhould 
advance  in  amis,  and  place  their  leader  on  the  Throne ; — 
more  guilty  of  treafon  in  equity  and  juftice — becaufe  in 
them  it  would  be  only  rebellion  againft  their  creature,  the 
King — but  in  the  other  it  would  be  rebellion  againft 
his  creator,  the  People  it  occurred  to  us,  that  in  this 
country  the  offence  would  be  (till  higher,  becaufe  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  the  introduction  not  only  of  a  defpotic, 
but  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the  revival  of  that  great  queftion 
which,  in  1782,  agitated  this  country,  and  which,  till  your 
Parliament  fhall  be  reformed,  mult  agitate  this  country  for 
ever  ;  we  thought  no  Irifhman — we  were  fure  no  honejl 
Irifhraan,  would  ever  be  in  heart  with  Government,  fa 
long  as  the  Parliament  of  this  country  fhall  be  influenced 
by  the  Cabinet  of  England,  and  were  convinced,  that  the  Peo¬ 
ple  would  not  be  the  more  reconciled  to  a  foreign  yoke,  be¬ 
caufe  re-impofed  by  the  help  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  as 
long  as  they  think  this  to  be  the  cafe,  we  were  convinced  they 
will  hate  the  Adminiftration,  and  the  Adminiftration  will 
hate  them  ;  on  this  principle  we  recollect  the  Parliament  of 
this  country  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  1 782 — though 
fome  feem  to  have  thought  better  of  it  fince,  and  are  ready 
to  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes  againfl  this  principle.  We 
could  not  ferioufly  believe  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
ready  to  refift  the  legiflative  ufurpation  of  the  Britifh  Parlia¬ 
ment, 
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roentj  in  whofe  ftation  the  greatnefs  of  the  tyrant  would  have 
qualified  the  condition  of  the  flave — and  that  the  fame 
People  were  now  ready  to  proftrate  themfelves  to  the  legif- 
lative  ufurpation  of  another  body — a  Britiih  Cabinet — a  hu¬ 
miliated  and  a  tame  tyrant.  We  recollected  to  have  heard, 
that  the  friends  of  Miniftry  had  lamented  that  England  had 
not  acceded  to  the  American  claim  of  exclufive  legiflature — - 
and  afterward  attempted  to  re-eftablifh  Britiih  dominion,  by 
influencing  the  American  Aflembly.  We  faw  the  Miniftry 
purfue  that  very  plan  toward  Ireland,  which  they  regretted 
they  had  not  reforted  to  in  the  cafe  of  America.  We  need  not 
repeat  the  particulars — \>ut  we  faw  the  refult  to  be,  on  the 
mind  of  the  people,  a  deep-rooted  and  eftabliftied  difcontent 
and  jealoufy,  and  we  conceived  that  whatever  confpiracies 
exifted  in  any  extent  or  degree,  proceeded  from  that  original 
and  parent  confpiracy  in  the  Minifter  to  fuhvert  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Conftitution,  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  us,  that  the  difcontent  and  difturbance  fo  created, 
was  greatly  increafed  by  another  caufe — the  treatment  of  his 
Majefty’s  Catholic  fubjedts.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  Minifter 
to  obferve  the  changes  of  the  national  fpirit,  as  much  as  the 
changes  of  foreign  combinations  ; — it  was  the  misfortune  of 
pur  Miniftry  that  they  never  attended  to  thofe  changes  j  they 
did  not  perceive  that  the  religious  principle  and  temper,  as 
well  as  the  political,  had  undergone,  on  the  Continent,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  in  Ireland,  a  fundamental  alteration  ;  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  America  had  had  prodigious  effedf  on  Europe  5  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  doctrine  of  Europe  had  had  no  effect  on  America  : 
they  did  not  fee  that  iiy  confequence  of  that  caufe  (there 
were  other  caufes  alfo)  the  Irifh  Catholic  of  1792  did  not 
bear  the  fmalleft  refembiance  to  the  Irifh  Catholic  of  1692  j 
that  the  influence  of  Pope,  Prieft,  and  Pretender  were  at  an 
end. — Other  dangers,  and  other  influences  might  have  arifen 
— new  cbjedts  and  new  paflions ; — the  mind  of  the  people  is 
never  ftationary — the  mind  of  courts  is  often  ftagnant, — but 
thofe  new  dangers  were  to  be  provided  againft  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  the  provifions  made  againft  the  old.  Indeed, 
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the  continuation  of  the  old  fyftem  of  fafety,  approximated 
and  fecured  the  new  danger — unfortunately  our  minifters  did 
not  think  fo  5  they  thought — they  faid,  that  the  Irifh  Ca¬ 
tholic,  notwithftanding  the  American  revolution,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  the  French  revolution,  religious  as  well  as  political,  was 
frill  the  bigot  of  the  laft  century — that  with  refpecl  to  him 
the  age  had  flood  Hill — that  he  was  not  impreffed  with  the 
new  fpirit  of  Liberty,  but  ftill  moaped  under  the  old  fpirit  of 
Bigotry,  and  ruminated  on  the  triumph  of  the  Crofs — the 
power  of  Catholic  Hierarchy,  the  riches  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  and  the  fplendour  of  the  Catholic  Church  •,  you  will 
find  the  fpeeches  of  the  Catholic  opponents,  particularly  the 
Minifterial  declaimers,  dream  on  in  this  manner  j  and  you 
will  find  from  the  publication  of  thofe  fpeeches,  and  of  the 
Catholics,  that  the  latter  had  laid  afide  their  prejudices,  but 
that  the  Minifters  had  not :  and  one  of  the  caufes  why 
thofe  Minifters  alleged  that  Catholic  mind  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced,  was,  that  their  own  mind  had  ftood  ftill  5  the  State 
was  the  bigot,  and  the  People  the  phiiofopher. 

The  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft 
25  years,  has  been  prodigious  in  Ireland.  I  remember  when 
there  fcarcely  appeared  a  publication  in  a  newfpaper  of  any 
degree  of  merit  which  was  not  traced  to  fome  perfon  of 
note,  on  the  part  of  Government  or  the  Oppofition  ;  but  now 
a  multitude  of  very  powerful  publications  appear  from 
authors  entirely  unknown,  of  profound  and  fpirited  invef- 
tigation.  There  was  a  time  when  all  learning  in  Europe 
was  confined  to  the  Clergy — it  then  advanced  among  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Laity,  and  now  it  has  gone  among  the 
People :  and  when  once  the  powers  of  intelle<ft  are  pof- 
fefied  by  the  greater  body  of  the  nation,  his  madnefs  to 
hope  to  impofe  on  that  nation  civil  or  religious  oppreffion, 
particularly  in  thofe  whofe  underftandmgs  have  been  fta- 
tionary,  though  their  power  and  riches  have  been  progrelfive. 
The  politics  of  the  Caftle,  with  the  religious  feuds  of  Ire¬ 
land*  had  occupied  and  engroffed  their  mind— the  eye  of 
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that  mind,  or  the  intellectual  vifion,  had  become  of  courts 
fubtle  indeed,  but  extremely  little — on  the  other  hand,  the 
politics  of  Europe  and  America  had  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  people  $  and  therefore  the  mind  of  the  people  had 
become  comprehend ve — and  when  the  former  complained 
of  the  prefs  they  complained  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  popular 
underftanding.  It  appeared  to  us,  that  the  belt  remedy 
was  to  raife  the  underftanding  of  the  great,  by  enlarging  the 
fphere  of  its  adlions,  viz.  Reforming  the  Parliament. 

But  to  return — The  miniftry,  however,  thought  proper  to 
perfift  in  hoftility  to  the  Catholic  body,  on  a  falfe  fuppofition 
of  its  bigotry  :  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  attempt  was, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics,  I  mean  that  part  the 
moft  popular  and  energetic,  difappointed,  fufpedled,  reviled 
and  wearied,  united  with  that  ether  great  body  of  the  Re¬ 
formers,  and  formed  a  Catholic,  Prefbyterian,  and  Proteftant 
league,  for  the  freedom  of  Religion,  and  the  free  and  full  re-* 
prefentation  of  the  People. — Out  of  this  league  a  new  politi¬ 
cal  religion  arofe,  fuperceding  in  political  matter  all  influence 
of  Prieft  and  Parfon,  and  burying  for  ever  theological  difcoid 
in  the  love  of  civil  and  political  Liberty.  This  is  at  prefent 
in  all  political  matters  the  Irifh  religion.  What  is  the  Irifh 
religion  ?  Unanimity  against  Despotism. — Viewing  the 
ftate  of  the  country  in  this  light,  it  appeared  to  us,  that  the 
unconftitutional  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  profcripti.cn 
of  the  Catholics,  were  the  fundamental  caufes  of  our  difccn- 
tent  and  jealoufy  5  with  thefe  there  exifted  other  difeontents 
diftindt  from  thefe  caufes,  without  thefe  caufes  infignificant 
— but  with  thefe  caufes  creating  great  agitation  and  diftur- 
bance.  Two  remedies  occurred — coercion  and  conciliation  ; 
we  oppofed  the  former,  and  we  propofed  the  latter. — I  will 
trouble  you  with  our  reafons  :  we  confidered  the  fyftem  c-f 
coercion  would  in  the  firfb  in  fiance  deftroy  the  liberty  of  the 
People — and  in  the  fecond  inftance  would  fubvert  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  powers  of  Government.  Here  I  beg  to  recur  to 

what  I  have  juft  obferved,  on  the  necefSty  for  thofe  who  ad- 
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minifter  a  country,  to  advert  to  the  changes  that  take  place  * 
the' temper  and  underftanding  of  the  People.  Unfortunately, 
the  Miniftry  provided,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  People 
quiet  and  contented,  a  fyflem  of  laws  and  proclamations, 
which,  had  they  been  quiet  before,  would  have  rendered 
them  diftratted.  I  need  not  repeat  them — we  all  know 
them. — We  had  the  barren  office  of  giving  a  fruitlefs  oppo- 
fition — we  faw  a  fpirit  of  reform  had  gone  forth — it  had  con¬ 
quered  in  America — it  had  conquered  in  France — both  here 
and  in  England  it  exifted,  and  was  chiefly  nouriffied  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  abufes  of  our  government. - It  appeared  to 

us,  that  the  bell  way  of  ftarving  that  fpirit  was  to  remove  its 
food  ;  far  otherwife  the  propofers  of  the  plan  of  coercion  •, — 
they  thought  it  better  to  feed  that  fpirit,  and  to  cheriffi  the 
abufes  and  increafe  them  ;  they  hoped  to  fortify  their  con- 
ftitution  againft  an  epidemic  diftemper,  by  preferving  un¬ 
cured  the  old  gouts  and  rheumatifms,  and  a  hoft  of  other 
diforders.  The  power  of  limited  Monarchy  was  not  to  be 
preferved  by  conftitutional  Power,  which  is  naturally  its  ally  ; 
but  by  dcfpotic  Power,  which  is  its  natural  death  and  dif- 
folution.  Inftead  of  correcting  the  abufes  of  the  State,  they 
invented  laws  which  were  themfelves  an  abufe,  and  procla¬ 
mations  which  were  an  abufe  alfo  ;  and  which  greatly, 
though  fdently,  propagated  the  new  principle.— -There  are 
two  ways  by  which  a  new  principle  fpreads— one  is  by  arms 
- — by  martyrdom  the  other.  The  Mahomedan  religion  was 
propagated  by  arms  : — it  pleafed  Providence  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  fhould  have  been  propagated  by  the  latter. — See  whe¬ 
ther  the  unfortunate  choice  of  our  Minifters  has  not  given  to 
the  new  principle  the  benefit  of  both — They  have  fled  before  it 
abroad,  and  they  have  trampled  on  it  at  home,  and  giving  it  the 
double  recommendation  officonqueft  and  martyrdom.  This 
confideration  was  one  of  my  obje&ions  to  perfift  in  a  war  with 
France,  on  account  of  Brabant,  and  it  is  one  of  my  objections 
to  perfift  in  a  war  with  the  Irifh  on  account  of  venal  Boroughs. 
Had  the  Government,  inftead  of  aggravating,  reftrained 
abufes,  they  would  have  put  the  ftateat  the  head  of  a  fpirit  of 
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Reform,  which  they  could  no  longer  refill,  and  could  only 
hops  to  moderate — it  was  to  fuch  a  policy,  adopted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  the  Church  of  England  owes  principally 
what  it  retains  of  power  and  fplendour,  preferved  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Country  who  took  the  lead  in  the  Reforma¬ 
tion — but  our’s  fell  into  a  different  project — they  armed 
cap-a-pee  againft  a  fpirit  which  they  could  not  confine  by 
arms  abroad,  nor  by  executions  at  home,  and  therefore  in- 
{lead  of  being  at  the  head  of  popular  meafures,  they  were  at 
the  tail  of  them  ;  in  the  Catholic  queftion,  in  the  place  bill,  in 
the  penfion  bill,  in  every  bill  of  a  popular  tendency — they  re¬ 
filled  at  firlt,  they  yielded  at  laft,  reludlantly  and  imperfectly, 
and  then  oppofed,  condemned  and  betrayed  the  principle  of 
their  own  acquiefeence — they  agreed  to  a  place  bill,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  then  they  multiplied  places  manifold — What  is  the 
bar  bill,  or  the  bill  that  creates  thirty  new  places  for  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Lav/  ?  They  agreed  to  the  firft  Catholic  bill, 
and  then  profcribed  the  perfon  of  the  Catholic,  and  oppofed 
his  freedom  in  Corporations — they  had  before  agreed  to  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  independency  of  the  Irilh  Parliament,  and 
then  had  created  a  multitude  of  officers  to  make  that  inde¬ 
pendency  a  name.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  faid  by  fome 
of  the  Minifters  of  England,  that  his  Majefty’s  reign  has  been 
to  Ireland  a  courie  of  conceffion ;  and  it  was  much  a  fubjedl 
cf  wonder  that  the  people  of  Ireland  fhouid  perlill  in  their 
diffiatisfaclion  : — the  anfwer  to  thofe  Minifters  is  obvious;  the 
conceffions  were  extorted  from  Minifters  by  the  perfeverance 
of  Oppofition,  and  they  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
treachery  of  Minifters.  The  recognition  of  our  Parliamentary 
Rights  has  been  rendered  abortive,  by  unexampled  exertions 
of  bribery  and  corruption  ;  the  freedom  of  our  trade,  by  debt 
and  war ;  and  the  eleflive  privileges  of  our  Catholics,  by  a 
courfe  of  perfonal  perfecution,  and  corporate  influence — * 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  benefit  of  conftitutional  Laws,  by  the 
administration  of  an  unconftitutional  Government.  When 
the  Minifters  ta  x  cf  their  conceffions  to  Ireland,  do  they 
know  the  conceffions  of  Ireland  to  them  ?  Do  they,  know 
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the  debt  of  the  war  ?  Continue  that  rate  of  expence,  and  the 
Enghfh  wars  of  the  next  century  will  have  the  fame  effect  as 
the  Englifh  prohibition  of  the  laft — they  will  annihilate  the 
trade  of  Ireland. 

But  to  return  to  the  Adminiftration.  They  relapfed  into 
their  violence  when  they  recovered  from  their  fears,  and  their 
fyflem  has  been  therefore  occafionally  violent  and  weak, 
never  ftrong  and  uniform.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  the  fall  of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was ' 
due  not  to  his  tyranny  nor  his  relaxation,  but  to  both,  and 
that  the  fluctuating  fyflem  is  ever  fatal — ’tis  an  obfervation 
of  the  fame,  that  the  way  to  refill  the  progrefs  of  a  new  fed, 
is  to  corred  the  abufes  of  the  old  ones.  Unhappily  our 
Miniflers  differed  from  Bacon — their  fyflem  was  faithful  to  no 
one  principle,  either  of  violence  or  conceffom  We  ob- 
jeded,  that  it  could  not  now  refort  to  unqualified  violence 
without  incurring  all  the  objedions  belonging  to  a  policy 
of  fubmiffion  coupled  with  a  policy  of  violence,  and  that  it 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  the  advantages  appertaining  to  either. 
In  purfuit  of  fuch  a  fyflem  the  Miniflry  feemed  to  us  to  have 
loft  not  only  their  difcretion  but  their  temper — they  feemed 
vexed  with  themfclves  for  being  !  angry — they  feemed  to 
become  in  a  paflion  with  themfelves  becaufe  they  had  loft 
their  temper  with  the  people — in  its  ftruggle  with  popular 
rights,  the  State,  like  a  furious  wreftler,  loft  its  breath  as  well 
as  its  dignity — as  if  an  angry  father  fhould  lofe  his  temper  with 
his  child,  in  which  cafe  the  old  fool  is  the  moft  incorrigible.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  enemy  feemed  to  underftand  our  fituation 
perfedly  well,  and  relied  on  our  expences  for  diffolving  our  cre¬ 
dit,  and  our  intemperance  for  diffolving  our  authority ; — and 
at  the  very  tijaie  when  we  were  precipitating  on  fuch  meafures 
at  home,  we  were  receiving  the  moft  melancholy  communi¬ 
cation  from  abroad ; — we  faw  the  Minifter  retreating  from 
the  enemy  with  as  rapid  a  ftep  as  he  advanced  upon  the 
people ;  going  back,  and  back,  and  back,  while  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  principle  in  Europe  was  getting  on  and  on,  like  a  mill 
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at  the  heels  of  the  countryman,  final!  at  firft  and  lowly,  but 
foon  afcending  to  the  hills  and  overbading  the  hemifphere — 
Like  the  Government,  we  wifhed  to  provide  againfl  this  ftorm  ; 
like  the  Government,  we  wifhed  to  difarm  the  people  ;  a3 
the  bed  means  of  fafety,  we  wifhed  to  difarrti  the  People  *,  but 
it  was  by  the  only  method  by  which  a  free  people  can  be 
aifarmed — we  wifhed  to  difarm  the  people  of  their  grievances, 
and  then  their  other  arms,  their  lefs  dangerous  arms,  the 

bayonet,  and  even  the  pike,  would  be  retained  for  no  sther 
ufe  but  the  ufe  of  the  Government.  A  naked  man  op- 

preffed  by  the  date  is  an  armed  poll.  A  few  decent  Bifhops, 
lent  to  the  Tower  againfl  law,  produced  the  Revolution,  k  r. 
Hambden  and  the  four  othef  innocent  perfons  arra'gnec  by 
Charles  I.  for  high-treafon,  produced  the  civil  war;  that  grey- 
coated  man,  or  the  green-man,  fent  on  board  a  tender,  or  de¬ 
tained  in  prifon  without  trial,  he,  too,  will  have  his  oolitical 
uence.  Senfible  a£ls  of  violence  have  an  epidemic  force 
they  operate  by  fympathy — they  pollefs  the  air  as  i'r  were  by 
certain  tender  influences,  and  fpreadthe  kindred  pa  month  rough 
the  whole  of  the  community. — No  wonder  the  difficulties  have 
increafed  on  the  Government  ?*Sad  experiment  !~to  blood 
the  magiftracy  with  the  poor  man’s  liberty,  and  employ  tho 
rich,  like  a  pack  ci  Government  blood-hounds,  to  hunt  down 
the  poor. — x\cls  of  violence  like  thcfe,  put  an  end  to  all  law 
as  well  as  liberty,  or  the  affedlation  and  appearance  of  either. 
— In  the  courfe  of  the  feflion  we  aiked  to  what  end  all  this  ? 
aiud  accompanied  our  queftion  bv  Hating  the  enfeebled  re- 
fources  of  the  country-*- we  had  mentioned  at  the  beginning, 
that  the  debt  of  the  war  had  been  about  5,000,000!.  we  were 
told  it  was  an  error— I  wifh  it  had  been  fo  —  but,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  that  fum  appeared  fomewhat  about  the  debt  of  the 
war.  And  it  will  appear,  if  the  prefent  loans  are  idled, 
that  the  debt  of  the  war  will  be  near  8,000,000!.  We  iub- 
mitted  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  refources  of  the  country, 
and  here  again  it  was  laid  we  were  in  error ;  I  wifh  we  had 
been  fo  ;  but  at  what  in  ter  eft  does  the  State  borrow  money? 
•—an  intereft  which  between  man  and  man  would  be  ufury, 
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and  nearly  double  the  former  rate.  We  mentioned  the  (late 
of  the  revenue  to  have  declined :  again  were  we  contra¬ 
dicted ;  but  what  is  the  fa £1  ?  what  bufinefs  is  now  done-on 
the  quay  ? — We  did  not  wifh  to  reveal  the  circcma  imperii  > 
we  hated  nothing  more  than  appeared  from  the  terms  pro- 
poled  in  the  Gazette,  from  the  returns  of  your  Cuftom-houfe, 
and  the  printed  refolutions  touching  the  fcate  of  your  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  we  hated  thofe  public  facts,  not  to  damp  the 
public  confidence  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  to  abate 


a  little  of  that  frantic  confidence  man! felled  in  a  determina¬ 
tion,  at  the  hazard  of  her  fafety,  to  go  on  with  a  fyftem  of 


domefdc  coercion,  till  the  Minifter  fhould  conquer  the  Peo¬ 
ple — and  of  foreign  war,  till  the  fame  Minifter  fhould 
atchieve  another  conqueft  at  the  rifque  of  general  ruin — till 
he  fhould,  fword  in  hand,  recover  Brabant ;  that  Minifter 
has  found  it  a  more  .prefling  experiment  to  defend  Cork  than 
to  take  Flanders,  as  the  Emperor  has  found  it  a  fafer  expe¬ 
riment  to  abandon  Flanders  and  Italy  to  fave  Vienna.  Wd 
mentioned  thofe  our  objections  to  fuch  folly  then,  and  I 
repeat  them  now,  not  to  damp  your  zeal  againft  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  to  confine  the  zeal  of  Government  to  one  enemy, 
and  to  deprecate  a  fecond  enemy— our  own  people  and  a 
civil  war  added  to  a  foreign  one — Such  was  the  fyftem  of 
coercion.  To  oppofe  a  remedy  is  eafy ;  to  propoie  one  is 
difficult  and  anxious ;  it  appeared  to  us  that  we  fhould  fail 
in  duty  and  in  candour,  if,  when  we  refilled  the  project  of 
Government,  we  did  not  fubmit  a  plan  ol  our  own,  and  the 
only  plan  that  appeared  tons  to  promife  peace  or  profperity, 
was - conciliation; - we propofed,  accordingly,  the  eman¬ 


cipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  a  Reform  in  the  Commons 
Koufe  of  Parliament.  To  the  firft  it  was  objected,  that 
fuch  a  meafure  was  irreconcileable  with  the  fafety  of  the 
King  or  the  connexion  with  England.  To  the  firft  objection 
we  anfwerecl,  that  the  capacities  of  three-fourths  of  the  People 
fhould  not  be  made  a  perfonal  compliment  to  his  Ma- 


* 


jelly,  and  that  the  pretence  for  taking  away  tame  capacities 
fhould  not  be  the  religion  of  his  Majefty’s  allies,  of  his 
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prefent  fubjedls  of  Canada,  of  his  late  fubjedts  of  Corfica, 
or  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fleet,  and  of  a  great  part 
of  his  army — that  the  principles  that  placed  his  family  on 
the  Throne  were  thofe  of  Liberty — and  that  his  Xriih 
fubjedts,  if  not  c on v idled  of  felony,  were  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  thofe  principles,  and  that  the  Catholics  have,  in 
juftice  and  reafon,  at  leaft  as  good  a  right  to  Liberty  as  his 
Majefty  has  to  the  Crown.  We  obferved,  that  the  only 
impediment  to  the  Catholic  claim,  as  the  lav/  now  (lands, 
was  the  oath  requiring  the  abjuration  of  the  worfhip  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Real  Prefence  ;  that 
to  make  thefe  points,  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  matter  of  alarm 
to  the  fafety  of  the  King,  was  to  give  an  air  of  ridicule  to 
the  ferious  calamities  in  which  thofe,  his  Miniflers,  had  in¬ 
volved  him.  That  fuch  opinions,  now  abixradfed  from 
foreign  politics,  it  was  beyond  the  right  or  the  power  of  the 
ftate  to  fettle  or  puniih— that  Kings  had  no  right  to  enter  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  human  mind,  and  hang  up  there  the  ima¬ 
ges  of  their  own  orthodoxy  that  the  Catholics  did  not  infill 
his  Majefty  fliould  be  of  their  religion  ,  that  his  Majefty  had 
no  right  to  exadt  that  the  Catholics  ihould  be  of  hir — 
that  we  knew  of  no  royal  rule  either  for  religion  or 
mathematics  j  and,  indeed,  the  diftance  between  divine  and 
human  nature  being  infinite,  the  proportion  in  that  reference 
between  the  King  and  the  Subjedl  is.  loft,  and  therefore  in 
matters  of  religion  they  both  are  equally  dark,  and  Ihould 
be  equally  humble  :  and  when  Courts  or  Kings  afiume  a' 
didlation  on  that  fubjedl,  they  afiume  a  familiarity  with  the 
Almighty,  which  is  excefs  of  blafphemy  as  well  as  of 
blindnefs.  Our  contemplation,  the  moll  profound,  on  Di¬ 
vine  Nature,  can  only  lead  us  to  one  great  conclufion,  our 
own  imitieafurable  inanity  :  from  whence  we  Ihould  learn,  that 
we  can  nevesr  ferve  God  but  in  ferving  his  creature ;  and  to 
think  we  ferve  God  by  a  profulion  of  prayer,  when  e 
degrade  and  prcfcribe  his  creature  and  our  fellow-creature, 
was  to  fun  pole  Heaven,  like  the  Court  of  Princes,  a  region 
of  flattery,-  and  that  man  can  there  procure  a  holy  connivance 
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at  his  inhumanity,  on  the  perfonal  application  of  luxurious; 
and  complimentary  devotion.  Or,  if  the  argument  were  to 
defcend  from  religious  to  moral  itudy,  furely,  furely  Minis¬ 
ters  fhould  have  remembered  that  the  Catholics  had  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  had  bled 
profufely  therein ;  that  they  thernfeives  y/ere  much  in  debt 
to  human  nature,  and  fhculd  not  lofe  that  one  opportunity  of 
paying  a  very  fmall  part  of  it,  merely  by  a  reftoration  of 
loyal  fubjects  to  their  own  inheritance,  their*  Liberty.  We 
fuggehed,  fuch  a  ftep  as  a  meafure  of  policy  as  well  as  jus¬ 
tice,  with  a  view  to  the  ftrength  and  power  of  his  Majefty, 
who  was  moll  improperly  made  a  bar  to  fuch  a  conceflion. 
W  e  fuggefted  that  his  Situation  with  regard  te  America — to 
Europe— -to  his  allies  and  enemies,  was  critical ;  and  that  it 
was  a  mockery  of  that  fituation  to  fuppofe  that  the  worfhip 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Prefence, 
conftituted  any  part  of  the  Royal  difficulties  *,  that  there  was 
no  fpedtre  to  diiturb  the  Royal  imagination,  but  an  exifdng 
lubftance — a  gigantic  form  walked  the  earth  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  who  fmote  Crowns  with  an  hundred  hands,  and  opened 
for  the  feduction  of  their  fubjedts  an  hundred  arms — - 
Democracy :  and  we  implored.  Minifters  againft  fuch  an  enemy 
to  ally  and  identify  the  King  with  all  his  people,  without 
diltindtion  of  religion,  and  not  to  detach  him  from  any  part 
cf  them,  to  make  a  miferable  alliance  with  Prieftcraft ,  which 
was  a  falling  caufe,  and  a  fuperannuated  folly. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  offered  to  the  connexion  with 
England,  from  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  we  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  argument  was  of  a  moft  dangerous  and 
infulting  nature  ;  for  it  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the 
privileges  of  a  vaft  portion  of  a  nation  fhould  be  facrificed 
to  another  country ;  that  it  was  not  the  old  internal  queftion, 
whether  the  privileges  of  one  part  of  Ireland  fhould  be 
facrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  other,  but  whether  a  vafh 
defeription  of  the  people  of  Ireland  fhould  be  facrificed  to. 
England  ,  we  obferved,  that  in  this  part  of  the  argument  we 
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faith,  to  maV  '  '  ‘  Eng,and>  JOr  the  purity  of  Irifh 

wifh  to  exa"Cer-T//T!nt8  on  Infl>  allegiance  ?  we  did  n*t 

'  Po^SeSa  ZtfK  m  ”**  thiS  f“P* 

for  the  better  fe^mn  ^  :  r  ^ovevnm^>  2nd  that 

-  <■» «.  «££%%*%?."+  hr, 

to  InlJl  ftcuJd  O'*. 

*».  f„.  ,««&„  p,Uch  i'  *;/Z  T,  -  E”?nd  ? 

would  afford  to  dm  Iriff  r  ’  °  fuppofitton, 

right  to  eineA  H  r  f’  !  ^  afcai°n  has  tte  now  a 

6  exp.. ^  from  Ireland.  When  En-lanrl  n 

France,  poffcffed  America  CT,-V  ' 'n  tngIand  had  conquered 

direfied  Holland,  and  iotihd3t  t  o  C°Und!s  of  Pi"Jffia, 
great  Weftern  Oracle  ‘t ‘‘ J u  t  T“  5  whe“  flle  W2S  the 
repaired,  from  whence  to  dr  T  *  k  natlons  of  tlle  earth 
freedom— when  her  root  ,eter"al  °rac!es  of  policy  and 
tinent,  and  the  dew  f  f'tendef  lr3f1  continent  to  con- 
branches— then  inde-d  U‘e  n'°  hecrjipneres  watered  her 
"ever  with  iuftice  S’  J",  **  lefs  danger,  but 

claims  of  tlw  Irift  I  ■  U  W  madq  facnfices  of  the 
prefs  a  fenfeEf  1  *  Q°  “«*  »«»,  W"  did  not  “eau,  to 
power  of  Encr'an(4  *  r  wmch-  ila&  taken  place  in  the 

-e  further  changes, 

Britain  this  important  conviaL  L  l  Z  I  “  ^ 
to  her,  fo  is  complete  and  perfect  r  “ 
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Parliament  was  not  reformed  *,  and  wka  g 

,Vnr  the  Conftitution  was  demolifhed— no  plan 

TSr  Sfe  who  dr-fired  that  the  Boroughs  fhould  be 
TeC^d  preterved,  and  were 

t"“g  and  clofe  refemblance  to  the 
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borough  inundation,  was  the  deftrucUon  of  liberty  and  pro* 
perty — that  James  I.  the  king  who  made  that  inundation,  by 
that  means  deftroyed  the  titles  of  his  Irifh  fubjedls  to  their 
lands,  without  the  leal!  ceremony — the  robbery  of  his  liberty 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  robbery  of  his  property; 
for  rely  on  it,  the  King  that  takes  liberty  will  very  foon  take 
away  property — he  will  rob  the  fubject  of  his  liberty  by  in¬ 
fluence.,  and  then  he  may  plunder  him  of  his  property  by  fta- 
tute.  There  were  at  that  time,  the  Hiftorian  adds,  inferior 
grievances ;  what  were  they  ?  martial  law  and  extortion  by 
the  foldiers,  in  levying  the  King’s  duties — a  criminal  jurif- 
diction  exercifed  by  the  Cable  chamber,  and  a  judicial  power 
by  the  Council.  Thefe  inferior  and  thofe  fuperior  grievances, 
amounted  to  no  law  at  all.  How  could  it  happen,  fays  the 
Hiftorian,  that  the  King  could  do  all  this  with  fo'fmall  an 
army,  feize  the  properties  of  the  fubjects,  and  tranfport  the 
inhabitants  ?  I  will  prefume  to  conjecture  ; — the  King  had 
another  inftrument,  more  fubtle  and  more  pliable  than  the 
fword — and  againft  the  liberty  of  tire  fubject,  more  cold 
and  deadly,  a  Court  inftrument,  that  murders  Freedom  with¬ 
out  the  mark  of  blood — palls  itfelf  in  the  covering;  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  in  her  own  colours,  and  in  her  name  plants  the 
dagger,  a  Borough  Parliament :  Under  this  borough  fyftem, 
the  reign  of  James  was  bad,  but  the  next  was  worfe ; 
the  grievances  which  England  complained  of,  under  Charles 
I.  were  committed  in  Ireland  alio.- — ' Thofe  meafures  I  mean 
called  the  new  Councils — they  had  been  aggravated  here  by 
an  attempt  to  confifcate  the  province  of  Connaught :  there 
is  extant  a  correfpondence  on  the  fubject  of  Ireland,  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  his  Deputy,  Lord  Strafford,  of  a  molt 
criminal  and  difgufting  nature  ;  his  Majefty .  begins  by  pro- 
feffing  his  general  horrors  of  the  Conftitution — he  proceeds 
to  acknowledge  his  particular  injuries  to  the  Irifh,  he  owned 
that  he  had  defrauded  the  Irifh  of  their  promifed  graces, 
and  he  expreffes  his  fears  that  they  have  a  right  in  juft  ice 
to  afk  what  it  was  Ids  interefh  as  it  ai  neared  to  be  his  deter* 
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minaticn,  to  refufc.  His  Deputy — vTat  docs  he  d®  ?  he  ex¬ 
ceeds 
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cceds  his  Royal  mailer  in  his  zeal  againfl;  the  pretenfions  of 
Ireland*  A  judicious  Court  fycophant  will  often  flatter  the 
Court  of  St.  James j  by  Iriih  facrifice,  whether  it  is  the  Con¬ 
futation*,  or  the  fair  name  of  the  country.  He,  the  Deputy, 
had,  faid  the  Hiftorian,  two  great  objedls — one  was  to  fleece 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  was  to  cheat  them — to  get 
the  money,  and  to  elude  the  graces.  He  fucceeded — why  ? 
becaufe  there  was  another — a  third  inftrument,  worfe  than 
himfelf — a  Borough  Parliament — that  Borough  Parliament  met 
— it  voted  fix  fubfdies,  and  redrefted  nothin? — This  is  virtue 
and  public  fpirit,  in  comparifon  to  what  if  did  after — After 
committing  thefe  crimes  for  whica  the  Hep-  ry  juftly  loft  his 
head,  after  having  feized  part  or  the  r*  - j  of  Connaught 
—after  the  inflicting  martial  law — monopolies — railing  an 
army  againft  law — and  money  to  pay  that  army  againft  law — • 
after  fining  and  confining  againft  law — the  borough  Par¬ 
liament  vote  that  Deputy  an  extraordinary  fupply,  and  in  the 
preamble  of  the  act  they  -  pafs  on  that  Deputy  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  panegyric,  with  fuch  a  thorough  convidlion  of  his 
iniquity  and  their  own — that  they  impeach  after  that  very 
Minifter  for  thefe  very  acts,  and  record  a  proteftation  againft 
the  record  of  their  panegyric,  to  give  way  to  the  meannefs 
of  another  Borough  Parliament,  who,  on  the  return  of  his 
family,  cancels  the  record  of  the  proteftation  to  reftore  the 
force  of  the  panygeric  \ — mafiacre— confufion— civil  war- 
religious  fury,  followed  naturally  and  of  courfe — Here  yrou 
fee  hatched  and  matured  the  egg  that  produced  the  mafiacre, 
and  all  that  brood  of  mortal  confequences. 

The  principles  of  right  were  rooted  out  of  the  land  by 
Government,  and  they  were  amazed  at  anarchy — the 
barriers  againft  inundations  were  removed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  were  aftonilhed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
popular  torrent j  the  principles  of  robbery  were  planted  by 
the  Deputy,  and  the  Government  were  furprifed  at  the 
growth  of  popular  pillage — had  the  country  been  left  to  a 
ftate  of  a  barbarous  nature,  fhe  could  not  have  been  fo 
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Shattered  and  convulfed  as  when  thus  reduced  to  a  (late  of 
barbarous  art  ;  where  the  Government  had  vitiated  that 
Parliamentary  Confutation  :  it  profefied  to  introduce,  and 
had  introduced  without  profefling  it,  influence ,  not  civilization  ; 
had  fet  one  order  of  the  nation  in  feud  againft  the  other — ■ 
had  tainted  the  Gentry  with  the  itch  of  venality  (there  was 
bribery  in  tliofe  days  as  well  as  violence J ,  and  had  given  them 
ideas  of  vice,  but  not  days  of  refinement*  I  pafs  over  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  a  horrid  vacuum  in  your  hi  dory, 
of  Borough  Parliaments — fave  only  as  it  has  been  filled 
with  four  horrid  images,  in  the  four-fold  profeription  of 
the  religion,  trade,  of  the  judicative  and  legislative  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  country,  by  the  commercial  ref  ridlions  of  "Wil¬ 
liam,  the  penal  laws  of  William  and  Anne,  and  the  decla¬ 
ratory  a Ct  of  the  6th  of  George.  And  I  come  to  the 
boundary  of  the  gulph,  where  the  Conftitution  begins  to  fir 
and  live  in  an  Octennial  Bill,  accompanied,  however,  with 
and  corrected  by  a  court  project  of  new  Parliamentary  in¬ 
fluence  and  degradation.  This  projedt  may  be  called  a 
Court  Plan  for  reforming  Borough  Parliaments,  but  reform¬ 
ing  them  not  on  the  principle  of  popular  representation,  but 
of  a  more  complete  and  perfect  exclufion  and  banifhment  of 
the  Commons — ' Tlie  People  had  begun  to  form  certain  com¬ 
binations  with  the  Oligarchy,  and  like  weeds  began  to  grow 
a  little  about  the  doors  and  courts  of  their  own  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  and  like  weeds  it  was  thought  proper  to  bardfli 
them— and  as  Government  had  before  referted  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Boroughs  to  overwhelm  the  Commons,  fo  now  they 
reforted  to  a  new  hoft  of  places  and  pgnfions,  to  overwhelm, 
the  Oligarchy.  This  is  the  famous  half  million,  or  the 
experiment  of  the  CafUe  to  Secure  the  dependanCe  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and. to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  Iriflx  party 
againfl  the  domination  of  a  Britiih  Cabinet.  The  Court 
could  not  than,  like  the  if  James  and  the  if  Charles, 
command  to  rife  up  a  new  fabric  of  Boroughs,  like  a 
Regal  Pandemonium ,  to  conf  itute  a  Regal  Houfle  of  Commons  ; 
^  therefore  engendered  a  young  and  numerous  family  of 
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places  and  pendens,  to  bribe  and  to  buy,  and  to  fplit  and  matter, 
and  to  corrupt  the  Oligarchy.  Thus  were  the  people  once  more 
excluded  from  the  chance  of  influence  in  Parliament,  and,  as 
it  were,  fhouldered  from  the  threfhold  of  their  own  houfe, 
by  a  hoft  of  Placemen  and  Penfioners,  who  had  left  the  caule 
cf  the  Country  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Ariftocracy,  and 
now  lei  t  the  Ariftocracy  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Court, 
and  then  voted  new  loans  and  new  taxes  to  furnifh  wages 
for  the  double  apoftacy  ! — — You  had  now  but  little  to  give 
up,  and  that  little  you  furrendered  ;  you  gave  your  provifion 
trade,  by  an  embargo  of  76,  to  the  Contractors ;  and  you 
furrendered,  by  new  loans  and  taxes,  your  revenues  to  the 
Minifter.  You  accompanied  thefe  facrifices  with  the  unva¬ 
rying  felicitations  of  Borough  Parliaments,  on  the  virtues  of 
Government,  on  the  great  and  growing  profperity  of  your 
country,  and  her  commerce,  which  bring  the  poor  progrefs 
of  the  country,  your  borough  hiftory  and  that  of  your  Chief 
Governors  (a  continuation  of  rapine,  they  have  been  wittily 
called)  to  the  cataflrophe  of  79,  which  found  your  State  a 
bankrupt,  and  your  Community  a  beggar,  and  which  induced 
Parliament  to  declare,  that  fuch  has  been  the  workings  of 
your  Borough  Syftem,  and  fuch  the  fenfe  of  that  Parliament 
refpe&ing  it,  that  nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  fave  the 
country  from  impending  ruin.  I  wifh  to  fpeak  with  all 
honour  of  the  Parliament  at  that  moment,  but  mult  recoiled! 
the  circumftances  of  that  moment.  Why  did  Parliament 
exprefs  itfelf  in  that  manner  at  that  time,  and  demand  its 
rights  a  fhort  time  after  ?  becaufe  Parliament  was  at  thofe 
moments  in  contadl  with  the  people,  and  it  is  the  objedf  of 
the  Reform  that  {he  fhould  continue  in  contact  with  the 
people  always,  and  with  the  Minifter  never,  except  the 
people  fhould  be'  in  contact  with  him  :  that  Parliament 
declared,  that  nothing  could  fave  this  country  from  impend¬ 
ing  ruin,  except  a  free  trade— but  in  declaring  that,  it 
declared  much  more  ;  it  protefted  againft  thefe  Borough 
Parliaments  of  a  century,  who  had  acquiefeed  in  the  lofs 
of  a  free  trade  ;  who  had  iufFered  the  country  to  be  reduced 
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to  that  ftate  of  impending  ruin,  for  want  of  cnat  free  trade 
—and  who  had  beheld  the  approaches  of  that  ruin  with  a 
profufion  of  thanks,  and  a  regular  felicitation  on  the  growing 
prcfperity  and  dour  hiring  commerce  of  a  ruined  country — 
and  that  Parliament  did,  by  neceiTary  inference,  declare,  to 
fave  tire  country  from  returning  to  that  (late  of  ruin — and 
it  was  abfolutely  necefihry  to  reform  the  ftate  and  model  of 
thofe  Borough  Parliaments— and  therefore  is  an  authority 
for  a  popular  reprefentation,  as  well  as  for  a  free  trade — 
indeed  it  not  only  proclaimed  the  neceffity,  but  conftituted 
it  5  for  in  a  fhort  time  after  it  gave  this  country  a  new  poli¬ 
tical  fituation,  wherein  fhe  ceafed  to  be  a  Province,  and 
became  a  Nation  ;  and  of  courfe  it  rendered  thofe  Borough 
Parliaments  that  were  adequate  to  the  management  of  a 
province,  abfurd  and  inapplicable  when  that  province  be¬ 
came  a  nation.  A  province  mull  be  governed  with  a  view 
to  the  intereft  of  another  country— a  nation  with  a  view  to 
her  own  intereft— -a  Borough  Parliament  was  therefore  not 
only  competent  to  govern  a  province,  but  the  only  kind  of 
Parliament  fit  for  the  degradation  of  fuch  a  fervice,  and  for 
that  very  reafon  it  was  the  melt  unfit  and  inadmiilible  infiru- 
ment  in  the  government  of  a  nation— for  the  principle  cf 
its  birth,  being,  in  that  cafe,  oppofite  to  the  principle  of  its 
duty — the  principle  of  its  birth  being  Court  intrigue,  with 
touched  and  tainted  contractors,  and  the  principle  of  its 
duty  being  the  defence  of  the  nation  again!!  fuch  intrigue 
and  fuch  contractors— the  nature  of  Parliament  being  oppofed 
to  its  duty,  or  its  duty  to  its  parent,  being,  in  contradiction 
with  its  duty  to  its  country — it  follows  that  the  nation  in 
fuch  a  cafe  muf!  have  been  re-provincialized,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendency  fuppofed  to  have  been  then  obtained,  at  that 
period  would  have  been  only  a  transfer  of  dependency  from 
the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 
in  covin  and  in  couple  with  the  borough-brokers  of  Ireland  ; 
therefore  the  independency  of  your  Parliament,  and  the  full 
and  free  reprefentation  of  your  people,  are  terms  fynony- 
mous  and  commenfurate. 
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In  oppofition  to  this  hiftory,  and  trhefe  arguments  fubmitted 
in  different  fhapes  to  the  Houfe,  in  fupport  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  it  was  replied,  that  the  Borough  Conftitution  had 
worked  well,  at  leaft  fmee  17^2 — for  before  no  man  will  con¬ 
tend  for  it,  and  that  the  country  had  greatly  advanced  in 
commerce  and  :n  tillage  ;  and  indeed  as  far  as  the  ploughman 
and  the  weaver  are  concerned,  too  much  cannot  be  faid  to 
juftify  againft  every  charge  of  doth,  the  character  of  the 
Irifhman,  and  to  vindicate  againfl:  a  vulgar  error,  the  native 
energy  of  a  ftrong,  hardy,  bold,  brave,  laborious,  warm¬ 
hearted,  and  faithful  race  of  men. — But  as  far  as  that  boafb 
goes  to  political  meafures,  we  cannot  fo  well  exprefs  our 
ffieteftation, of  them  ashy  recital:  the  propofitions — the  new 
taxes,  without  the  trade-— the  new  debt,  notwithftanding  the 
new  taxes—the  fale  of  the  Peerage — ■ ♦he  furrender  of  the 
Eaft-India  trade  for  thq  re-export  trade,  the  refufal  of  the 
re-export  trade,  without  fuch  barter— the  inequality  of 
the  channel  trade,  and  the  prefent  provincial  tariff,  dif¬ 
fered  ftill  to  obtain  between  the  two  countries — 8,ooo,oool. 
of  loan  voted  on  account  of  the  war,  without  com¬ 
mercial  compenfation,  liberality,  or  equality — the  increafe 
of  offices,  for  the  profeffied  purp'ofes  of  procuring  a  majority 
— another  increafe  of  offices  fince  the  place  bill — the  bar  bill 
— the  convention  bill — the  gunpowder  bill- — the  indemnity 
bill — the  fecond  indemnity  bill — the  infurre&ion  bill — the 
fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  corpus— General  Luke’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  by  order  of  Government — ‘the  approbation 
$ 

afforded  to  that  proclamation— the  fubfequent  proclamation 
of  Government,  more  military  and  decifive — the  order  to  the 
military  to  a£fc  without  waiting  for  the  civil  power — the  dm- 
prifonment  of  the  middle  orders  without  law — -the  detaining 
them  in  prifon  without  bringing  them  to  trial — the  trans¬ 
porting  them  without  law-— burning  their  houfes ;  burning 
their  villages — murdering  them  ;  crimes,  many  of  which 
are  public,  and  many  committed  which  are  concealed  by  the 
fuppreffion  of  a  free  prefs,  by  military  force — the  preventing 
the  legal  meetings  of  counties  to  petition  his  Majefty,  by 
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orders  acknowledged  to  be  given  to  the  military  to  difperfa 
them  ;  fubverting  the  fubjects’  right  to  petition — and,  finally, 
the  introdudtiop.  oi  practices  not  only  unknown  to  law,  but 

unknown  to  cl  nil  zed  and.  Chriftian  countries' ! - Such  has 

been  the  v/orkcug  of  the  Borough  STdem :  nor  could  fuch 
men  .res  Lave  taken  place  but  for  that  fyftem.  Such  prac¬ 
tices,  however,  have  -  parr  been  defended  as  adts  oi  power, 
neceffary  to  prevent  insurrection,  and  punifh  confpiracy.  But 
it  appeared  to  us,  that  in  thefe  practices  Government  was 
combating  effects,  not  caufe?;  and  that  thofe  practices  increafe 
thefe  caufes  and  therefore  will  increafe  thofe  effects  ;  that 
admkting  every  charge  of  confpiracy  and  difaffedtion  in  its 
fulled  extent — that  confpiracy  and  difaffedtion  are  onlv  ef¬ 
fects  of  that  great  fundamental  caufe — that  Parent  Con¬ 
spiracy  formed  feme  years  ago,  to  procure  by  corruption  dej- 
potic  power.  That  is  the  caufe,  and  that  caufe  adts  according 
to  the  reception  of  its  matter,  and  the  tempers  and  confti- 
tutiocs  to  which  it  applies ;  and  therefore  produces  in  fome 
men  difloyalty,  in  fome  republicanifm,  in  fome  the  fpirit  of 
reform  ;  but  in  all,  deep,  great,  and  growing  diicontenf. 
That  is  the  caufe  and  the  poifon  which  has  made  fome  men 
maJ,  and  all  men  i  :  and  though  the  Government  may  not 
be  able  to  redore  reafon  to  the  mad,  or  loyalty  to  the  repub¬ 
lican,  yet  if  they  mean  to  redore  health  to  the  fick,  if  they 
mean  to  redore  content  and  confidence  to  all,  to  mod,  or  to  any 
confiderable  portion  of  the  people,  they  mud  take  away  the  poi¬ 
fon,  they  mud  remove  the  caufe ;  they  mujt  reform  the  Parliament. 


They  have  told  us  at  fome  times,  and  at  other  times 
they  have  faid  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  fpirit  of  plunder,  not 
politics,  that  is  abroad  :  idle  talk — whatever  be  the  crime  oi 
the  prefent  fpirit,  it  is  not  the  crime  of  theft — if  fo,  it  were 
eafily  put  down ;  no,  it  is  a  political,  not  a  predatory  fpirit ; 
it  is  the  fpirit  of  political  reformation,  carried  to  different  de¬ 
grees — to  liberty,  in  fome  inftances— to  ambition,  in  others 
— and  to  power,  in  others.  And  even  in  thefe  cafes  where 
charged  to  be  carried  to  confifcation,  it  is  evident  from  the 

charge 


charge  itfelf  that  conflfcation  looks  to  political  vengeance.,, 
not  private  plunder  ;  and  therefore  the  beft  way  of  laying  that 
fpirit,  of  whatever  defigns  or  intents,  is  to  lay  the  pre- 
exifting  fpirit  of  unlawful  power  and  unconftitutional  influ¬ 
ence,  that  has  frighted  the  people  from  Parliament,  and  has 
called  to  our  world  that  other  potent  and  uncircumfcribed 
apparition.  The  way  to  defend  your  property,  is  to  defend 
your  liberty  y  and  the  bell  method  to  fecure  your  houfe 
againft  a  Defender ,  is  to  fecure  the  Commons’  Houfe  againft. 
a  Minifter.  u  There  was  ambition,  there  was  fedition, 
££  there  was  violence,  mixing  in  the  public  caufe,”  faid  Lord 
Chatham  to  Mr.  Flood,  in  a  private  converfat.ion,  as  he  told 
me,  on  the  civil  wrar  between  Charles  I.  and  his  People. 
<£  There  was,”  faid  he,  ambition — there  was  fedition — there 
<£  was  violence— but  no  man  will  perfuade  me  that  it  was 
££  not  the  caufe  of  Liberty  on  one  fide,  and  Tyranny  on 

(S  the  other.” - -So  here  there  may  be  confpiracy — there 

may  be  republicanism — there  may  be  a  fpirit  of  plunder  mix-, 
ing  in  the  public  caufe  , — but  it  is  a  Public  Caufe,  and  let  no 
man  perfuade  you  that  it  is  not  the  caufe  of  Liberty  on  one 
fide,  and  Tyranny  on  the  other. — The  hiftorian  of  thefe 
melancholy  and  alarming  times,  cenfuring  perhaps  both  the 
Minifter  and  the  Oppofition,  and  cenfuring  us  more  for  our 
collation  than  violence,  will,  if  a  candid  man,  clofe  the  fad 
account  by  obferving,  ££  that  on  the  whole,  the  caufe  of  the 
“  Irifh  detraction  of  97,  was  the  conduct  of  the  fervants  of 
«  Government,  endeavouring  to  eftabiifh  by  unlimited  bri- 
ce  bery  abfolute  power — that  the  iyftem  of  coercion  was  a 
££  ncceflary  confequence,  and  part  of  the  fyftem  of  corrup- 
(l  tion,  and  that  the  two  fy Items,  in  their  fuccefs,  would  have 
<£  eftablifhed  a  ruthlefs  and  horrid  tyranny — tremendous  and 
<£  intolerable — impofed  on  the  Senate  by  influence,  and 
££  the  People  by  arms.” — >  Againft  fuch  excefs  of  degra¬ 
dation — againft  any  excefs  whatfoever,  we  moved  the  middle 
and  as  we  thought  the  compofing  and  the  falutary  meafure, 
a  Reform  of  Parliament,  which  ftiould  give  a  Conftitution  to 
the  People — and  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  ftiould 
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give  a  People  to  the  Conftitution.  We  fupported  that  mea- 
fure  by  the  arguments  herein  advanced,  and  we  defended 
ourfelf  by  fuch,  again  ft  a  deluge  of  abufe  conveyed  in  the 
public  prints  againft  us  on  acccount  of  that  meafure — and  I 
re-ftate  thofe  arguments,  that  however  the  majority  of  the 
Houle  of  Commons  might  have  been  afFe&ed,  your  imder- 
ftanding  may  not  be  carried  away  by  fuch  a  torrent  of  in- 
vedhve.  We  urged  thefe  confi derations — we  might  have 
added  in  our  defence  the  dangers  of  invalion,  and  infurredlion, 
panics  moft  likely  to  incline  the  Minifter  to  concur  in  fuch  a 
meafure  ;  which  meafure  feems  to  be  our  be  ft,  I  might  fay 
our  only  4>fence  againft  thofe  dangers  and  thofe  panic; 
we  might  have  added  confiderations  of  the  immenfe  expence 
attendant  on  the  working,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  Borough 
Conftitution  ;  which  expence  may  be  called  the, prodigality  of 
mifreprefentation,  or  the  huge  and  gigantic  profufion  which 
the  people  fupply  for  turning  tliemfelves  out  of  Parliament. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  Boroughs  is  from  14  to 
io,oocl.  and  has  in  the  courfe  of  not  many  years  increafed 
one-third ;  a  proof  at  once  of  the  extravagance  and  audacity 
0:  this  abufe,  which  thus  looks  to  immortality,  and  proceeds, 
imawed  by  the  times  and  uninftrucled  by  example ;  and,  in 
moments  which  are  held  alarming,  entertains  no  fear,  con- 
ceives  no  panic,  and  feels  no  remorfe  which  prevents  the 
:hapman  and  dealer  to  go  on  at  any  rifque  with  his  vil- 
'anous  little  barter,  in  the  very  rockings  and  frownings  of  the 
dements,  and  makes  him  tremble  indeed  at  liberty,  but  not 
it  crimes.  <£  Sufpend  the  habeas  corpus  a £! — take  away  the 
c  poor  man — fend  the  reformer  to  Newgate — imprifon  the 
c  North ;  but  for  the  trade  of  Parliament,  for  the  Borough- 
1  broker  of  that  trade,  don’t  affebl  him  ;  give  him  a  gun- 
c  powder  act,  give  him  a  convention  bill,  give  him  an  in- 
(  furredtion  bill,  give  him  an  indemnity  bill,  and,  having 
c  faturated  him  with  the  liberty  of  his  country,  give  him  all 
4  the  plunder  of  the  State.”  Such  is  the  practical  language 
)f  that  great  Noun  of  multitude,  the  Borough-broker,  de- 
nurring  on  the  troubles  of  the  times,  which  he  himfelf  has 
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principally  caufcd,  and  lying  at  the  door  of  a  Secretary  full 
of  fores  and  exaddions.  This  fum  I  fpeak  of,  this  14  or 
16,oool.  muff  ultimately  be  paid  by  you;,  it  is  this  increafe 
of  the  price  of  boroughs  which  has  produced  the  increafe 
cl  the  ex  pence  of  your  eflablifhments,  and  this  in¬ 
creafe  of  *t. re  £xpence  of  your  efiablifhment,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  this  increafe  for  the  price  of  your  boroughs  >  Tcv  ope¬ 
rate  alternately,  like  caufe  and  effedd,  and  have  within 

themfelves  the  double  principle  of  rapid  ruin - fo  that  the 

People  pay  their  Members  as  formerly,  but  pay  them  more, 
and  pay  them  for  reprefenting  others,  not  th  .  ukbvcs,  and 
giving  the  public  purfe,  full  and  open,  to  the  l.T^ifLe r,  and 
rendering  it  back  empty  to  the  People— -Oh,  untLrhty  people  ! 
who  ever  furrendereh  that  invaluable  right  of  paying  your 
own  Representatives — rely  on  it,  the  People  mull  be  the  prey 
if  they  are  not  the  Paymafters.  To  this  public  expence,  we 
are  to  add  the  monftrous  and  bankrupt  wafte  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  becoming  now  fo  great,  that  honeit  men  can’t,  in  any 

number,  afford  to  come  into  Parliament :  - - — the  expence 

amounts  to  a  child’s  portion,  and  the  child  muff  be  wronged, 
or  the  father  fold  or  excluded.  Thus,  in  the  Borough  con- 
flitution,  is  private  virtue  and  public  fet  at  variance,  and  men 
muft  renounce  the  fervice  of  their  country  or  the  interefl  of 
their  family ;  from  this  evil  the  lofs  of  private  fortune,  a 
much  greater  lofs  is  likely  hereafter  to  take  place,  the  lofs  of 
talent  in  the  public  fervice ;  for  this  great  expence  mull  in 
the  end  work  out  of  Parliament  all  unftipendiary  talent  that 
adds  for  the  People,  and  fupply  it  by  Stipendiary  talent  that 
adds  againld  them.  "What  man  of  fmall  fortune,  what  man 
of  great  fortune,  can  now  afford  to  come  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  or  fuftain  the  expence  of  a  feat  in  Parliament, 
or  of  a  contefled  election  ? — and  what  open  place,  except  in 
a  very  few  inftances  (the  City  is  one  of  them),  where  the 
Eleddors  return  without  cold  to  their  Reprefentatives  ?  I  know 
fome  who  have  great  talents  and  have  exercifed  them  in  the 
public  fervice,  are  difpofed  to  decline  fituations,  to  the  honeit 

individual  fo  expenfive,  and  to  the  public  now  fo  unprofitable. 

To 
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To  thii  I  am  to  add  a  greater  evil  than  thofe  already  Hated, 
the  expenditure  of  morals.  What  fhall  we  fay  for  the  morals 
of  a  country— how  many  years  purchafe  would  you  give  for 
her  virtue,  whofe  Miniftry  founded  its  authority  on  moral 
depravity,  and  formed  a  league  and  covenant  with  an  Oligarchy 
to  transfer  for. hire,  virtually  and  fubft  antially,  the  powers  of 
legislation  to  the  Cabinet  of  another  kingdom  ? — We  inveigh 
againft  other  combinations — what  fort  of  a  combination  is 
this  ?  This,  I  know  not  by  what  name  to  approach  it,  fhoots 
its  virus  into  the  he*t  and  marrow  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  country.  Make  your  People  honeft,  fays  the  Court- 
make  your  Court  honeft,  fay  the  People  ; — it  is  the  higher 
claffes  that  introduce  corruption — thieving  may  be  learned 
from  poverty — but  corruption  is  learned  from  riches — it  is  a 
venal  Court  that  makes  a  venal  Country — that  vice  defcends 
from  above ;  .die  peafant  does  not  go  to  the  Caftle  for  the 
bribe,  but  the  Caftle  Candidate  goes  to  the  peafant — and  the 
Caftle  Candidate  offers  the  bribe  to  the  peafant,  becaufe  he 
experts,  in  a  much  greater  bribe,  to  be  repaid  by  the  Minifter. 

Thus  things  go  on— ’tis  impoftible  they  can  laft : — the 
trade  of  Parliament  ruins  every  thing ;  your  Minifters  refted 
their  authority  entirely  on  that  trade,  till  now  they  call  in 
the  aid  of  military  power  to  enforce  corruption  by  the  Sword 
— The  laws  did,  in  my  judgment,  afford  the  Crown  fufficient 
power  to  ad  minifter  the  country,  and  preferve  the  connexion 
with  Great-Britain,  but  our  Minifters  have  defpifed  the 
ordinary  tract,  and  plain,  obvious,  legitimate  and  vulgar 
bonds  between  the  King  and  the  fubject ;  they  have  reforted 
to  the  guinea  and  the  gallows,  as  to  the  only  true  and  faithful 
friends  of  Government,  and  try  to  hang  where  they  can’t 
corrupt ;  they  have  extended  the  venal  ftipendiary  principle 
to  all  conftituted  authorities ;  they  have  given  the  taint  to 
the  grave  Corporator  as  well  as  the  Senator,  and  have  gone 
Into  the  halls  and  ltreet  to  communicate  the  evil  to  the  mid¬ 
dling  and  orderly  part  of  the  fociety  $  they  have  attempted  the 
independency  of  the  Bar.  I  have  great  objection  to  the  Bar- 
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bill — and  my  objections  are  great  in  proportion  to  my  regard?- 
for  the  profeffion,  whole  fignal  fervices  to  the  caufe  of  Liberty 
mud  prove  to  every  man’s  conviction  how  valuable  the  a  ore 
fition,  and  how  inedimable  the  lofs  of  that  profound  and  acute 
profeffion  mud  be  to  the  caufe  of  a  country  fuch  as  this  was  for¬ 
merly,  where  tire  rule  of  Government  was  the  law  of  the  land. 


We  have  heard  of  complaints  a  gain  ft  fy  Teems  of  disorgani¬ 
zation—- what  is  this  fydem  ?  Is  not  the  corruption  of  orga¬ 
nized  bodies  their  diflolution  ?  Is  not  their  perverfion  worfe 
than  their  diffolution  ?  What  (hall  we  fay  of  the  attempts  of 
Minifters  on  Sheriffs,  and  the  appointment  of  that  magiilrate 
with  a  view  to  Parliamentary  influence  only — and  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  legal  aggregate  meetings — and  the  fuppreflion  of 

the  public  fentiment  ? - -Thefe  things  mud  have  an  end 

— -this  disorganization  of  condituted  authorities  by  Court 
influence,  mud  have  an  end.  i  am  not  fuperditious — but  I 
know  that  dates,  like  individuals,  are  punifhed  *,  it  is  to 
prevent  their  punifhment  we  allayed  their  reformation  ; 
they  are  punifhed  collectively,  and  they  are  puniihed 
flowiy,  but  they  are  puniihed :  where  the  people  are  gene¬ 
rally  or  univerfally  corrupt,  the  fociety  comes  to  a  date  of  did 
folution ;  where  that  corruption  is  confined  to  thofe  who 
adminifter  the  country,  that  power  mud  come  to  a  date  of 
diffolution  j  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  fociety  from  partaking 
of  that  corruption  and  consequence  of  that  corrupt  diflolution, 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  powrer  that  adminiders  the  country 
fhould  be  brought  fpeedily  and  radically  to  a  date  of  refor¬ 
mation.  The  bed  fyffcems  are  not  immortal — are  the  word  ? 
— Is  the  trade  of  Parliament  immortal? — Have  the  bed  fyf- 
tems  perifhed  ? — and  ihall  this  be  impaflable  and  everlading, 
infinite  in  its  duration,  as  it  is  unbounded  in  its  profligacy  ? — * 
What  was  the  cafe  of  Carthage — of  Rome — and  of  the  court 
of  France  ?  What  is  the  cafe  of  the  Court  of  England  ?  Sitting 
under  the  droke  of  Judice  for  the  American  war — paying 
pains  and  penalties  in  augmented  burdens  and  diminilhed 
glory  *,  that  Influence,  which  has  deprclfed  her  Liberty,  lias 
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beftroyed  her  energy,  and  rendered  her  as  unfit  to  preferve 
ier  empire  as  hey  freedom.  As  long  as  the  battle  was  be¬ 
tween  the  Court  and  the  Confutation,  the  former  was  per¬ 
fectly  equal  to  fubdue  her  own  people  *,  but  when  the  was 
to  combat  another  people,  flie  was  unequal  to  the  talk,  and 
for  the  very  reafcm,  becaufe  fne  had  feduced  and  debated 
her  own.-— The  corruption  of  the  Court  has  rendered  Eng¬ 
land  vincible,  and  has  endued  her  in  her  prefent  (late  of 
national  degradation  with  an  infenfibiiity  of  -glory -r- the  refuit 
and  evidence  of  mental  degeneracy. 


I  remember  to  have  heard  Lord  Chatham,  in  one  of  bus 
fpeeches  on  the  Middlefex  election,  obferve,  that  in  his  Miniftry 
the  objeft  of  the  Court  of  England  v;as  the  conqueft  ot  the 
French,  and  that  now  it  was  the  conqueft  of  Mr.  Wilkes ! — 
The  p milling  inch  like  conquefts  as  thofe  over  Mr.  "Wilkes, 
has  enabled  the  French  to  eftablifh  a  conqueft  over  the  Ene> 
ghfh.  The  King,  who  is  advifed  to  conquer  the  liberty  of 

mi 
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his  iubjeits,  prepares  thofe  fubjocts  for  a  foreign  yoke. 
Romans  were  conquered  at  Cannes,  hr  ft  by  Varro,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  Hannibal.  The  Englitb  have  been  conquered 
hrft  by  tire  Minifter,  and  afterwards  by  the  French.  Thofe 
Romans  were  finally  conquered  by  the  barbarians  of  the 
North,  becaufe  they  had  been  previoufly  conquered  by  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire — and  then  the  half-arrhed  favage,  with 
the  pike  and  the  pole,  came  down  on  the  frontiers,  and  difpofed 
of  the  mafters  of  the  world  as  cf  the  ftock  of  the  land— the 
gouty  ftock  of  the  rich,  an  fie  mute  ftock  cf  the  people. 

It  is  now  fixty  years  fince  the  adoption  of  the  project  to 
fupplv  in  corruption  what  the  Chief  Magiftrate  loft  in  pre¬ 
rogative — the  iofs  of  thirteen  provinces,  of  120,000,000!. 
to  lole  thefe  provinces — the  lots  of  our  ft  at  ion  in  Europe,  the 
lofs  of  i  vo  millions,  to  lofe  that  fiction — to  place  the  Crown 
cf  England  as  lew  in  Europe  as  in  America— and  to  put 
France  at  the  head  of  Europe,  inftead  of  Great  Britain, 
while  her  people  crouch  under  a  load  of  debt  and  taxes, 
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without  an  empire  to  confole,  or  a  conflitution  to  cover  them* 
has  been  the  working  of  that  project — it  has  worked  fo  well 
us  to  have  worked  the  people  out  of  their  liberty,  and  his 
majefty  out  of  his  Empire  j  to  leave  him  as  little  authority 
in  Europe,  as  his  people  in  Parliament ;  and  to  put  the  King 
at  the  feet  of  France,  as  the  people  are  put  at  the  feet  of  the 
King  j  pubjic  credit  has  alfo  fallen  a  vidlim  to  this  its  fuc- 
cefs,  its  laft  great  conquell  after  liberty  and  empire.  In 
this  rapid  decline  no  one  Minifter  has  been  punifhed  or  even 
queftioned ;  and  an  empire  and  a  #onftitution  have  been  loft 
without  one  penal  example  ;  and  in  a  war  unparalleled  in 
expence  and  difgrace,  and  attended  with  the  groffeft  and 
ranked:  errors,  doling  the  account  of  blood  with  proclama¬ 
tions  of  infolvency— no  murmur  from  the  Parliament  of 
either  countries— -no  murmur!  Far  from  enquiry  or  com¬ 
plaint,  confidence  has  uniformly  attended  defeat  and  dis¬ 
honour  ! — The  Minifter’ s  majorities  are  become  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  his  difgraces ;  and  fo  gigantic  have  been  his  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  independency  of  the  Conflitution,  that 
they  can  only  he  matched  by  the  gigantic  encroachment  of  the 
enemy  on  the  empire.  In  Short,  fo  perfedlly  do  the  people 
appear  to  be  driven  out  of  all  footing  in  the  conflitution,  that 
when  his  Majefty  is  driven  out  of  aimoft  all  footing  in  Europe, 
and  a  queftion  is  made  by  the  people,  whether  the  Minifters 
of  thefe  difgraces  and  difhonours  (hall  be  difmiffed  ?  they 
have  their  majority  at  hand  to  fuppojt  them  !■—  Againft  this 
inundation  of  evil  we  interpofed  Reform  ;  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  necefUty  from  the  confideration  of  corruption  at 
home  ;  we  were  confirmed  in  that  conviction  from  the  con¬ 
fideration  of  revolutions  abroad.  We  faw  the  Regal  power  of 
France  deftroyed  by  debts,  by  expence,  and  by  abufes  ;  we 
faw  the  Nobility  interpofe  for  thofe  abufes  only,  to  encumber 
the  Throne  with  their  ruins,  and  to  add  revolution  of  property 
to  revolution  of  government ;  we  faw  in  the  American  revo-. 
lution,  that  a  people  determined  to  be  free  cannot  beenllaved  ; 
that  Britifh  Government  was  not  equal  to  the  talk,  even  in 
plenitude  of  empire,  fupported  by  the  different  governments 
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ef  the  provinces,  and  by  the  fad  apoftacy  of  the  haplefs 
loyalift ;  that  loyalift  is  a  leflon  to  the  rich  and  great  to  Hand 
by  their  country  in  all  fituations — and  that  in  a  conteft  with 

a  remote  Court,  the  hrft  poll  of  fafety  is  to  {land  by  the 

Country,  and  the,  fecond  poll  of  fafety  is  to  {land  by  the 

Country,  and  the  third  poll  of  fafety  is  to  {land  by  the 

Country - In  that  American  conteft,  we  faw  that  Reform 

which  had  been  born  in  England  ano  banilhed  to  America, 
advanced  like  the  Shepherd  Lad  in  Holy  Writ,  and  over¬ 
throw  Goliah.  He  returned  riding:  on  the  wave  of  the  At- 
lantic,  and  his  fpirit  moved  on-  the  waters  of  Europe. — The 
royal  {hip  cf  France  went  down — the  Britiih  man  of  war  la¬ 
bours — your  veflel  is  affefled — throw  your  people  overboard, 
fay  your  Minifters,  and  ballaft  with  your  abufes — throw  your 
abufcs  overboard,  we  faid,  and  ballaft  with  your  people. 
We  recoliedled  thefe  iflands  were  formerly  placed  in  a  fea  of 
defpotifm — we  faw  they  were  now  two  kingdoms  in  a 
Republican  ocean,  fituated  between  two  great  revolutions, 
with  a  certainty  of  being  influenced  more  or  lefs  by  one  or 
by  both. 

We  alked  ourfelves,  was  it  poflible  that  the  American  re¬ 
volution  could  have  had  fuch  effedls  on  France,  a«nd  that  the 
American  and  the  French  revolutions  would  have  no  effedl  on 
thefe  countries.  The  queftions  that  affect  the  world,  are 
decided  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  The  great  queftion  of 
popular  liberty  was  fought  on  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  and 
America — it  remained  to  moderate  what  w^e  could  not  govern 
— and  what  method  fo  fafe  to  moderate  popular  power,  as  by 
limited  Monarchy  ?  and  what  method  remains  to  limit  the 
Monarchy  of  thefe  kingdoms  (it  has  now  no  limits)  but  by 
reforming  Parliament  ?  What  method,  I  fay,  to  prevent  a 
Revolution  but  a  Reformation  ? — and  what  is  that  Refor¬ 
mation  of  Parliament,  but  the  reftoration  to  the  People  of 
Self-legiflation,  without  which  there  is  no  liberty,  as  without 
Reform  no  Self-legiflation  ? — So  we  reafoned.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 

and 
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and  that  one  man  may  reflde  in  another  kingdom*  and  yet 
the  people  may  be  free  and  fatished  but  to  have  the  Legifla- 
ture  of  the  country,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing,  the  influencing 
and  directing  fpirit  of  the  Legislature,  placed  out  of  the 
country,  to  have  not  only  the  King  but  the  Legillature  an 
abfentee> — to  have  not  only  the  head  but  the  heart  difpofed 
of  in  another  country— fuch  a  condition  may  be  difguifed, 
but  it  is  unqualified  and  perfect  defpotifm.  Self-legiflation 
is  life,  and  has  been  fought  for,  as  for  being.  It  was 
that  principle  that  called  forth  refinance  to  the  Iioufe  of 
Stuart,  and  baptized  with  Royalty  the  Houfe  of  Hanover, 
when  the  People  llood  fponfors  for  their  allegiance  to  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjedls  5  for  Kings  are  but  Satellites^  and 
your  freedom  is  the  luminary  that  has  called  them  to  the 
ikies. 

It  was  with  a  view,  therefore,  to  reftore  Liberty,  and  with 
a  view  alfo  to  fecure  and  immortalize  Royalty,  by  reftoring 
to  the  people  felf-legiflation,  we  propofed  Reform  ;  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  attraction  about  which  the  King  and  People  would 
fp in  on  quietly  and  infenfibly  in  regular  movements,  and  in 
a  fyftem  common  to  them  both.  u  No — no-no — the  half 
million,  faid  the  Minifter,  that  is  my  principle  of  at- 
ec  tra&ion.  Among  the  rich,  I  fend  my  half  million,  and  I 
ci  difpatch  my  coercion  among  the  people.7’  His  Devil 
went  forth— He  deftroyed  Liberty  and  Property— He  con- 
fumed  the  Prefs* — He  burned  Houfes  and  Villages — Pie  mur- 

O  «- 

dered— and  he  failed.  <c  Recal  your  murderer,”  we  Hid, 
and  in  his  place  difpatch  our  meftenger — try  Conciliation 
— You  have  declared  you  wifh  the  People  fhould  rebel ;  to 
ts  which  we  anfwer,  God  forbid  ! — Rather  let  them  weary 
<£  the  Royal  ear  with  petitions,  and  let  the  Dove  be  again  fent 
to  the  King  ;  it  may  bring  back  the  Olive — and  as  to  you, 

<c  thou  mad  Minifter  !  who  pour  in  regiment  after  regiment, 

<c  to  dragoon  the  Irifh,  becaufe  you  have  forfeited  their 
er  afFeSHons,  we  bcfeech,  we  fupplicate,  we  admonifh,  re- 
coneile  the  people — combat  Revolution  by  Reform — let  ; 

<(  blood 


i 
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Ci  blood  be  your  lafb  experiment.”  Combat  the  Spirit  of 
Democracy  by  the  Spirit  of  Liberty — the  wild  Spirit  of 
Democratic  Liberty,  by  the  regulated  Spirit  of  Organized 
Liberty,  fuch  as  may  be  found  in  a  limited  Monarchy,  with 
a  free  Parliament— -but  Jiow  accomplifin  that,  but  by  reform¬ 
ing  the  prelent  Parliament,  whofe  narrow  and  contracted 
formation  in  both  countries,  excludes  popular  reprefentation, 
2.  e .  excludes  Self-legiflation-—  /.  e.  excludes  Liberty ;  and 
whofe  fatal  compliances,  the  refult  of  that  defective  repre¬ 
fentation,  have  caufed,  or  countenanced,  or  -fandtioned,  or 
fufFered  lor  a  courfe  of  years,  a  fuccefiion  of  meafures  which 
have  collected  upon  us  luch  an  accumulation  of  calamity — * 
and  which  have,  finally,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  and 
through  a  fea  of  blood,  branded  thefe  kingdoms  on  a 
folitary  fhore,  naked  of  empire,  naked  of  liberty,  and  naked 
of  innocence,  to  ponder  on  an  abyfs  which  has  fwal- 
lowed  up  one  part  of  their  fortunes,  and  yawns  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

<(  May  the  Kingly  Power  that  forms  one  ejlate  in  our  Conjliiu 
iicn,  continue  for  ever  ;  but  let  it  be  as  it  profejfes  to  be ,  and  as  by 
the  principles  and  laws  of  thefe  countries ,  it  Jhould  be,  one  ejlate 
only — and  not  a  power  covjliiuting  one  ejlate,  creating  another ,  and 
influencing  a  third . 


tc  May  the  Parliamentary  Conflitution  profper ;  but  let  it 
be  an  operative,  independent ,  and  integral  part  of  the  Conflitution , 
advifing,  confining,  and  fometimes  directing ,  the  Kingly  power. 

((  May  the  Houfe  of  Commons  flourfh  •  but  let  the  PEOPLE  be  the 
foie  author  oj  its  ex flence,  cis  they  Jhould  be  the  great  object  of  is 
care . 


he  ]\J[ay  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain  continue ;  but  let  tie 
refult  of  that  connexion  be,  the  perfect  freedom,  in  the  fairejz  and 
fuikfl  fenfe,  of  all  defcriptions  of  men ,  without  dflinEt ion  oj  religion. 
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(c  To  this  purpofe  <ive  fpoke — and  fpeaking  this  to  no  purpofe *  \ 
withdrew. — It  now  remains  to  add  this  f application  : — However  it 
may  pie afe  the  Almighty  to  difpofe  of  Princes ,  or  of  Parliaments — 

MAY  THE  LIBERTIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BE  IM¬ 
MORTAL” 

Henry  Grattan. 

Dublin, 

June,  1797. 


APPENDIX; 


A  PPENDIX. 


vV  HEN  the  Parliament  was  diffolved,  the  independent 
Freemen  of  the  City  of  Dublin  met  at  the  Exchange,  in 
order  to  conlider  of  the  deplorable  Rate  of  the  Country. 
After  expreffing  their  fentiments  of  the  corrupt  and  tyran¬ 
nical  Influence  of  the  Englijh  Court  in  the  government  of 
Ireland ,  and  their  opinion  that  any  exertion  of  theirs,  at 
that  time,  would  be  fruitlefs  and  unavailing,  they  conclude 
their  proceedings  with  the  following  Refolution  : 


u  Refolved  therefore,  That  not  wifhing  to  have  any  ex- 
“  ercife  of  the  Elective  Suffrage  that  is  not  free ,  nor  any 
cc  Reprefentation  of  the  People  that  is  not  fair  and  adequate , 
“  we  will  abftain  from  any  interference  whatever  at  the 
s(  enfuing  election,  and  leave  to  the  Kings  Miniflers  the 
<c  appointment  of  the  King's  Parliament .” 


A  Copy  of  thefe  Proceedings  having  been  tranfmitted  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  he  returned  the  following  Anfwer  : 


TO  THE  FREEMEN  AND  FREEHOLDERS  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  DUBLIN,  ASSEMBLED  AT  THE  EX* 
CHANGE,  ON  SATURDAY,  JULY  29,  1797. 

Fellow  Citizens, 

When  the  Country  is  put  down— -the  Prefs  deft  1 — 
»n4  Public  Meetings  for  the  purpofe  of  exerciilng  the  .  *■ 

F 
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of  Petition  to  remove  Minifters,  are  threatened  and  difperfed 
by  the  Military — I  agree  with  you,  that  a  General  Election  is 
no  more  than  an  opportunity  to  exercifc,  by  permilfion  of 
the  Army,  the  folitary  privilege  to  return  a  few  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  People  to  a  Koufe  occupied  by  the  Rcprefcntatives 
of  Boroughs. 

When  the  Irifh  Parliament  was  perpetual,  cr  provincial, 
it  was  of  little  moment  how  that  Parliament  was  conflituted 
— hut,  becoming  independent,  it  became  eflential  that  it 
fhould  become  conflitutional ;  and  in  order  to  be  conllitu- 
tional,  it  was  necefiary  that  the  Commons  fhould  form  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  thereof — Fourteen  years  you  gave  to  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and,  having  failed,  withdraw.  You  refufe  to  take  a 
fmall  portion  of  that  Representation,  the  wdrole  of  which 
belongs  to  you  ",  you  will  not  confirm  an  unjult  diftribution 
of  your  property,  by  becoming  a  poor-rent  charger  on  a 
poor  portion  of  your  inheritance  :  you  refufe  to  give  your 
junction  to  your  exclufion,  and  will  not  attend  a  ceremony 
which  has  proved  the  trade  of  the  individual  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Country.  While  I  entertain  fuch  an  opinion,  I  beg  to 
exprefs  my  profound  refpedl  for  feme  enlightened  and  valua^ 
ble  individuals  who  differ  from  me  ;  oppoied  to  their  opinion 
I  fhould  fufpecl  my  own  if  it  was  not  fortified  by  yours. 

I  think  the  People  of  this  Country  are  perfectly  right  when 
they  infill  to  be  nothing  lefs  than  the  whole  of  the  third  es¬ 
tate  :  the  People  are,  in  contemplation  of  the  Ccnilitution, 
only  a  part  of  the  Legiflature,  but  they  are  the  whole  of  the 
Commons.  Is  that  too  much  ?  They  gave  the  Crown — they 
a  Ik  the  Reprefentation — they  aik  the  Reprefentation,  of  that 
Prince  to  whom  they  gave  the  Crown.  Without  derogating 
from  any  of  thofe  rights  which  exift  independent  of  any  ar¬ 
tifice  ation,  the  People  claim,  under  the  general  Con- 

fti  the  land,  and  under  their  own  particular  decia- 

;  flit,  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Legiflature. 

don  tells  them,  that  their  liberty  exifts  in  their 
^  *  exemption 
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St"  fT  My  laws  thofe  to  which  by  reprefei  - 

kc-.riori  t^xicv  c o  i"i  7^  »*  •  ^  -?  *  /  i  - 

the  Ivi'irr  '.oe  r  *  ‘  ‘  ec  ara£i0n  ci  right  tells  them  dice 

,  ,  '  f  ’  "  LoiQS'  ana  *e  Commons  of  Ireland  ar»  th  ■ 

°fcL?L7ZeT/%aa'-e  hM  ia''vs’ by  which  h  is> 

giflature,  but  that  £  ^ 

ii‘  then  the  People  a~e  rot  'Wr  a  %  "cgral  Part  tn£T£of* 

the  Conftltution  o^the  R  "  ;°  rm  Pa«’ 

unon  oi  tire  Rea.m  and  the  claim  of  Riah- 

evaded  and  defeated — the  MioiO-er  ft  •  •  -  S 

Parliamf.nt  I,  >  I  “ln‘  ‘  ‘-anas  m  the  place  of 

...lament— he  oecomes  the  arbiter  of  your  liv-.  arr,  c _  . 

and  transfers  that  dominion  *o  th»  B-'t'/l  r  v  ""  " '  " 
depends  and  ,i  •  ,  3'  Cabmet>  on  whom  h 

P . %  hus  rB-unP‘»fcs  on  this  Realm,  the  leo-iflH,. , 

E'r?"»  Wiin *- 

that  the  Reform  of  ParlRmp-^  tTrn„  , 

.  ^  4riiantent  was  omy  a  nornlo- 

‘  Cannot  believe  them  to  be  in  earned ~T  widr  "  df 

f £.  exf’er‘ment  happy  had  it  been  for  the"  Pour  J? ^ 
had  it  been  for  themfelves  t\„  ,  ,  -  happy 

fe-~ed  Km-  , :  ,  ,  e“  tne7  ™u!d  then  indeed  have  J 

Jed  bat  one-third  of  the  Conftitution,  but  they  v-w  f  " 

hare  loft  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  1  '  nc‘ 


l  r> 


ie/crf?on  fgrZC£  ^  natUnUy  aBd  cf  «•«*  to  the  fub- 
jec.  of  domeftic  oppreffion.  I  cannot  here  .. 

your  refolutions  which  advert  .  L“aL  Part  c: 

the  habh-i;  „  tne  barbarities  committed  on 

be?  to  H„  v,ul  ,  £  °“s  0i  ‘he  People;  and  1 

*  J:  th  y°urs  mY  teftimony  againft  fuch  rec.s..a 

l3vaSe>  abominable,  and  perm^-d 

«.  m»™«,  ,;.CH  „  ;:r 

3ARE  TO  PUBLISH,  left  he  far'd  be  '  7  ’  j  ‘ 

binary  e^cife  of  ^  & 


•I  ^e°  t0  ‘aKS  inis  opportunity  of  returning  rv  tr, 
tJdermen  of  Skinner’s- dev*  i  'y  1  1,U  to  t!w 

of  my  conduct!  I  do  tbdr  S?P- 

ireeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  natC  ^  n  'r  m”‘uia?  'rere 

£  Iiaaon  ?  lament  they  wr  -  - 

v  ‘  v  ‘-c/L 


°r  fCCkti'’  °f  th3t  —  ^  ancieyt  and 


feconded 
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,  ,4  b-  tl-  maioritv  of  Parliament;  if  that  majority, 

fccoirded  b,  ti-v.  n-aj  y  ,r  infatuation  I  lament-— 

whole  motives  1  do  not  uk»H  ,  .  ,  ^  Court,  had 

if  that  majority,  inftead  of  attaching  h  had 

'  J  aflume  to  be  fupevior  to 

;;;s  «** 

Jl  identified  wi*  *.  ***  of  iff 

„aiiom  without  6“  “S  ’  of  the  jaSMrj. 

us  in  our  motion  to  ame.  •*  attempts  to  emanci- 

in  our  motion  for  an  cqua  ‘raoe,  i-  ^  pal.liament,  their 

pate  the  Catholics,  “Jty  and  Peace>  inftead  of  dil- 

country  would  now  have.  _  J  abroad;  where  the  Britifh 
traaion  at  home  and  -gomation^  ^  hls  neck 

*££  ^y  «i-  the  Minifter  has  committed  on  the 

Irifli,  fo  many  Erics  in  Empu- 

r  wifh  that  my  public  duty  Ihould  not  ceafe 
You  exprefs  a  wrih  1  Pfo  ^  p  entirely  con- 

r  wsss^sp  sass 

z;XS  •> ”i,h  b“  p“e“ 

of  body  and  mind.  >  , 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  the 

Your  moil  humble  f ervant, 


Jicfi'py  Gr cittflfi  • 


finis. 


